meet their Waterloo at Homburg, where she went for some
frivolous purpose in 1907 and there met my cousin Mabel
Veronica Batten, Mrs. George Batten, who was to alter her
entire outlook on life and the whole course of her existence.
When John, at the age of twenty-seven, first saw her and
fell head and heart and soul in love with her, 'Ladye', as she
was called by all her intimate friends, was still, at fifty, a
very lovely woman. She was no longer physically, perhaps,
what she had been when Baron de Meyer took the photo-
graph of her that has so often been reproduced, but she had
always been infinitely more attractive than her more classi-
cally 'beautiful' sister (Mrs. Eddie Bourke, afterwards Lady
Clarendon) and she kept the charm of her perfectly set eyes,
chiselled and slightly tiptilted nose and of one of the love-
liest mouths I ever saw, until her death eight years later. If
she was no longer slim, she was no more than graciously
ample and she had great dignity and length of line.   She
had that characteristically Irish colouring of a pale com-
plexion, dark blue eyes and dark hair and not only her
beautifully produced singing voice, but also her speaking
voice, were quite enchanting.  All of this John saw and
heard and loved, but she very soon realized that Ladye was
not merely a lovely woman; she was also exceedingly in-
telligent, cultured in the extreme and a personality in every
sense of the word.   She accepted homage as a matter of
course; she had always received it. She reciprocated affec-
tion in full measure but she had no intention of sharing her
life to any extent with what she regarded as a half-educated
young cub who ignored all the important aspects of a
civilized existence and preferred hunting to literature, music
or the arts. . , . She herself was acknowledged in London
as a patroness of music; she was one of those who sponsored
the young Mischa Elman and the newly arrived Percy
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